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Our War Program 
Isn’t Just Bonds! 


HAT loans are you making to help the 
war effort? 

There is a lot of talk about the home 
front. Not enough people seem to know what it 
means. 

lt means primarily maximum production, and 
maximum production depends on several things: 
a high standard of health, rugged morale, pro- 
tection for the standard of living. 

Take these things one at a time. 

Health is a vital problem in war time. Medical 
facilities are overworked. Industrial accidents 
increase tremendously. Resistance to disease may 
be lewered by longer hours of work. Man-hours 
are lost in industry; the loss means reduced pro- 
duction, fewer planes, ships and tanks. 

Credit union members should be encouraged 
to watch their health. Get regular check-ups. 
Members hurt on the job should get the best of 
medical attention, finance it through their credit 
union, get back on the job as soon as possible. 
Where members are worried about their own 
health or about family health problems, efficiency 
at the job is lowered; the credit union should be 
on the lookout for these cases. 

The standard of living is going to suffer 
everybody expects that. We can help protect it, 
however. Right now the Government wants us 
to buy our coal for next winter. This is a patri- 
otic duty. Are you urging your members to buy 
coal now with a loan from the credit union? 

Other seasonal goods could be bought in quan- 
tity with credit union money. You can encourage 
your members who want to do home canning 
with vegetables and fruits in season. Hoarding 
canned goods is disapproved, of course; but 
home canning has the official blessing. And what 
about your members who want to do some gar- 
dening this summer? Are you helping them out? 

Civilian morale depends on these things. It 
depends on other things too. Men who are over- 
worked in the factories need relaxation: vaca- 


tions, hobby equipment and so on. People want 
to visit their relatives in the army camps. People 
want to send gifts to men in the armed forces. 

Defense towns are springing up. Homes need 
remodeling. New homes are being built. Loan 
sharks are swarming to these places. Are we do- 
ing what we can in these areas? 

Special training is needed by many people 
now. How many members have you who could 
be trained for more important jobs in defense 
work or for special service in the armed forces? 
You can lend them money for these purposes; 
you can lend them money for special tools or 
equipment needed in their new work. Have you 
members who want to travel to a defense area 
for work? Lend them the money to get there. 

How many members have you in the army, 
navy and marine corps? Are their dependents 
making out all right? Have you let them know 
that the credit union is still there in case of 
emergencies? 

Taxes are going up. This year was only the 
beginning. From time to time, your members 
are going to have to readjust their budgets. They 
know this already, but if they’re human, they’re 
putting it off. They’re going to need help when 
the day of readjustment comes. Do they know 
you're standing by to help them? 

These are all good reasons for lending money. 
They are also good reasons why your members 
should be saving money. The present surplus, 
if you have one, may be an illusion a year from 
now. Members who were borrowing to buy 
luxuries a year ago may be borrowing for neces- 
sities in another year. 

In other words, this War Bond business is just 
part of the credit union’s war job. Think it over 
and you'll realize that credit unions have a large 
part to play in keeping three million people liv- 
ing at maximum efficiency. Don’t let Regulation 
W fool you; credit unions are a national neces- 
sity—for health, morale, the standard of living, 
high productivity and Victory. 
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Ten Thousand Credit Unions 


HERE are ten thousand credit 

unions in the United States and 
its possessions. To be exact, there are 
10,060, according to the records of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The milestone was passed without 
anybody making much of a to-do 
about it; the clamor of war drowned 
out what might well have been a 
tumultuous celebration. 

Ninety-nine American credit unions 
are in the Philippines, Hawaii and the 
Canal Zone. How many of these are 
able to carry on under war conditions 
nobody knows; the bomb that de- 
stroyed a Hawaiian credit union office 
in the Pearl Harbor raid may have 
been followed by other bombs on other 
credit union offices in the Pacific 
islands. 

It’s a far piece from the little parish 
credit unions organized in Quebec in 
1900 to the little parish credit unions 
in the Philippines in 1942. It’s a dif- 
ferent world, an older world, a world 
that has been through one world war 
and is trembling under the shocks of 
another. Since the Massachusetts 
Credit Union Law was passed in 1909, 
the automobile, the airplane and the 
radio have grown commonplace; the 
United States has taken command of 
most of the world’s gold supply and 
become a predominantly industrial 
nation; it has become possible for in- 
dustry and agriculture to produce 
more than consumers have the money 
to buy; the perils of industrial dis- 
location due to inadequate purchasing 
power have profoundly altered our 
ideas about government, labor and 
consumer interests. 

And credit unions have come to 
stand for more than a means of help- 
ing people through emergencies and 
combatting usury: they have passed 
through an economy of scarcity into 
an economy of abundance, which has 
only temporarily been stood on its 
head by the demands of our war ma- 
chinery. Credit unions have come to 
symbolize peaceful, constructive eco- 
nomic action by the people; they hint 
at increases in purchasing power made 
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possible by efficient operations; they 
embody the people’s rights to a high 
standard of living and the full fruits 
of our productive capacity. 

This is what Edward A. Filene saw 
that earlier credit union leaders did 
not see. The credit unions of the old 
world were organized in a time when 
there was never quite enough of the 
world’s goods to go around; the credit 
unions of America have grown up in 
a world where, potentially, there is 
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enough for everybody. Now there are 
ten thousand, struggling to contribute 
their solution to the problems of our 
democracy. Even total war cannot 
rob this fact of its significance. 


Conoco, Armour, Swift 
Consolidate Reports 


It has become standard practice for 
many large corporations to report on 
their employees’ credit unions. Some- 
times this is incorporated in the state- 
ment to stockholders, as part of the 
company’s personnel program. It is 
not uncommon for the company to say 
that of all its attempts to protect the 
interests of its employees, the credit 
union has been most successful. 

Three companies that have pio- 
neered in encouraging employee credit 
unions make such consolidated reports 
—Swift, Armour and Continental Oil 
Company. The two meat-packing 
companies are well known for the 
credit unions organized in their many 
branches; not so well known, perhaps, 
is the fact that Conoco led the way 
among oil refineries. 

There are twenty-one Conoco em- 
ployees’ credit unions, scattered 
through fourteen states from Mary- 
land to California but chiefly in the 
middle west. Two of the nineteen 
credit unions in Wyoming are Conoco 
groups. 

Active accounts in these organiza- 
tions totaled 4,949 at the last count and 
ranged from 57 at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, to 1,767 at Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. Only 4 out of the 21 had 


more than 300 members; in other 
words, these are. smallish credit 
unions. 


Yet the average loan in 1941 was 
$172. Savings in all these groups 
totaled $520,575 at the end of 1941, and 
loans outstanding came to $357,742. 
The total number of loans made since 
inception was 28,276, for a dollar 
volume of $4,221,675. 

Employees of Armour and Company 











have 83 credit unions. Total members 
are 28,674; total shares and deposits, 
$2,697,016. The total loaned by these 
credit unions since organization is 
$34,014,805. J. P. Dooley of the Ar- 
mour department of personnel com- 
ments, “It is apparent that there must 
have been a substantial interest to the 
borrowers whose loans make up this 
$34,000,000. This saving is represented 
by the difference in the nominal rate 
of interest charged by credit unions as 
compared with what would be charged 
elsewhere for these loans. Even if the 
saving amounted to only 1 per cent, 
the borrowers would have benefited to 
the extent of $340,000, and there is 
every reason to believe that the saving 
would be more than 1 per cent.” 

It is surprising to note the smallness 
of some of the Armour credit unions. 
In the main plants, there are none 
with fewer than 100 members, but in 
the branch houses and other units, 35 
have fewer than 100, and 11 have 
fewer than 50. It is interesting to con- 
sider the credit union in Superior, 
Nebraska, which was organized in 
1933. It had 28 members at last report 
and $1,101 in deposits and.shares. In 
its lifetime it has loaned its members 
a total of $12,699. Or take the credit 
union at Westover, Pennsylvania: it 
has 38 members, was organized in 1934, 
has shares and deposits of $12,885. 
These are all séasoned credit unions; 
the youngest was organized in 1937. 


The Swift & Company employees 





Slicing and packing bacon in an Armour plant. There are eighty- 
three credit unions owned and operated by Armour employees. 
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The mayor of Ponca City, Oklahoma, delivers defense bonds to Joe Creager, treasurer of 
the largest Conoco Employees Credit Union. 


credit union in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts is a good match for the Ar- 
mour Superior group. It, too, has 28 
members; it was organized in 1934; it 
has shares and deposits of $1,426 and 
has loaned a total of $13,517. There are 
an even hundred Swift credit unions, 
a few of which were recently or- 
ganized. 

The total membership in Swift em- 
ployees’ groups is 38,523 out of a total 
potential membership of 56,733. The 
total share and deposit capital is $3,- 
609,833; loans outstanding, $2,781,050: 
total loans since organization, $28,662,- 
495. If you want to figure a saving 
of 1 per cent on this loan volume, you 
can figure that Swift employees have 
now saved $286,- 
625 in interest 
charges by using 
their credit unions. 
Actually, the fig- 
ure would have 
undoubtedly been 
a good deal high- 
er. The fact that 
it is somewhat 
lower than the 
savings by Ar- 
mour employees 
is due to the low- 
er average age of 


the Swift credit 
unions. 
These compa- 


nies look at credit 
unions with one 
eye and total per- 
sonnel with the 
other. This sug- 
gests the view- 
point being urged 
by credit union 
leaders; the eval- 
uation of the cred- 
it union move- 
ment against the 
perspective of to- 
tal population. 


New Credit Unions 
in March 


Fifty-two new credit unions in the 
United States have been reported for 
March, 1942. Tabulated by states: 


Alabama ....... 0 Montana ....... 0 
Arizona ........ 0 Nebraska....... 1 
Arkansas ....... 0 Nevada ........ 0 
California ...... 5 New Hampshire.0 
Colorado ....... 0 New Jersey ..... 1 
Connecticut ....0 New Mexico..... 0 
Delaware ....... 0 New York ...... 3 
District of North Carolina. .4 

Columbia ..... 0 North Dakota. ..0 
DEE Scixccwes We stkcvasawes 3 
Georgia ........ 1 Oklahoma ...... 0 
| rer Fe eer 3 
0 ee 3 Pennsylvania ...2 
Indiana ........ 1 Rhode Island... .0 
ear 0 South Carolina. .0 
eee 3 South Dakota.. .0 
Kentucky ...... 4 Tennessee ...... 2 
Louisiana ...... BS I osx v aonees 2 
ee Sf rere 1 
Maryland ...... 1 Vermont ....... 0 
Massachusetts ..0 Virginia ........ 2 
Michigan ....... 0 Washington ..... 1 
Minnesota ...... 2 West Virginia ...0 
Mississippi ..... 0 Wisconsin ...... 4 
Missouri ....... 0 Wyoming....... 0 


Thirteen credit unions are reported 
as newly affiliated with their state 
leagues. 


New Managing Directors 


Four state credit union leagues have 
announced new managing directors. 

Oklahoma, whose former managing 
director, Charles Spencer, has entered 
naval service, has appointed D. E. 
Temple in his place. 

Nebraska has appointed John Tay- 
lor. 

Colorado has appointed Miss Louise 
Klein. 

Rhode Island has appointed Miss 
Marie Howard. 
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Good Nens from Canada: 


(This is the substance of a talk deliv- 
ered by Mr. King before the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Credit Union 
League.) 


ANADA and the United States 
have united in a common cause 
to make this world a better 

place in which to live. The question 
of how the war developments in Can- 
ada have affected the operations of 
existing credit unions may be of some 
interest to you. 

Being chairman of the supervisory 
committee of the Hamilton Municipal 
Employees’ Credit Union and an offi- 
cial delegate of the Ontario Credit 
Union League, any comparisons or 
statements which I might make would 
refer to only a small section of Can- 
ada’s credit union movement, but 1 
would venture to say that our ex- 
periences in Ontario are typical of the 
whole Canadian development. 

The first essential factor in a credit 
union is members, and a follow-up 
essential factor is a steady increase 
in membership if we are to keep forg- 
ing ahead to more successful periods 
in our respective credit unions. Being 
rather new in the credit union move- 
ment, when war was first declared in 
1939, we wondered at first if “Can- 
ada at War” would retard or acceler- 
ate our membership rolls or lessen 
the amount of loans granted. Referring 
to our own credit union in Hamilton, 
Canada, the Municipal Employees 
Credit Union, we find that our mem- 
bership rolls have gained approxi- 
mately 40 per cent each year since 
the start of the war, and that our 
loans have increased approximately 
25 per cent also. The cost of operating 
the credit union office has not in- 
creased per capita. We are carrying 
on with just the same expense, when 
compared with the increase in mem- 
bership. This to my mind just goes 
to prove that no matter what may 
cross the path of the credit union 
movement, progress still prevails. 

The war has helped in many cases 
to swell our membership rolls and to 
keep our loans on the upward trend. 
Two main factors are responsible for 
this remarkable record. 

Canada presents a Victory Bond 
campaign in a little different manner 
from that of our friendly neighbor to 
the south. While the bond issues in the 
United States are on continuous sale, 
the Government of Canada sees fit 
to put on a drive periodically fora 
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Ontario 
Groups 
Gain 
In War 


By Kenneth C. King 


set sum of money. Last fall, the Gov- 
ernment asked for a subscription of 
$400,000,000 from the Canadian pub- 
lic. The Municipal Employees Credit 
Union of Hamilton embarked on the 
campaign to purchase these bonds for 
their membership on a reduced in- 
terest plan, namely from 1 per cent 
per month to % of 1 per cent per 
month. The membership in this union 
increased from 500 odd to 657 during 
this campaign, and the members 
themselves purchased $21,000 worth 
of Dominion of Canada Securities. 

In February of this year our Gov- 
ernment asked for the phenomenal 
sum of $900,000,000, which I am glad to 
say was well over-subscribed. This 
time the Municipal Employees’ Credit 
Union of Hamilton raised their mem- 
bership to 867 and loaned to their 
members $13,500 for the purchase of 
Victory Bonds to assist the allies in 
this conflict. 


NOTHER main factor which has to 

do with increasing loan balances 

in our credit unions is the housing sit- 
uation. Canada is now on an “All-Out” 
war basis. Industries are humming 
with activity. In many industrial cities 
such as Hamilton, Ontario, the hous- 
ing shortage is becoming acute. The 
credit union has helped its members 
in many cases here. Under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the Government 
will not lend money to people for the 
purchase of homes already built. 
Money can only be loaned for the 
erection of new homes. Now that the 
materials with which to build are al- 
most impossible to obtain, our mem- 
bers had to turn to buying homes of 
their own already erected. The down 
payment is always the hard part of 
the bargain in this instance, but the 
credit unions here supply the money, 
thereby gaining many new members, 
increasing their loans and creating a 





splendid new service to their mem- 
bers. 

The main selling point behind these 
loans to members is the fact that we 
carry CUNA Mutual insurance on 
both shares and loans. Our members 
have a feeling of security, knowing 
that their wives or estates are pro- 
tected in case of their death, whether 
they have purchased Victory Bonds 
or made a down payment on a home. 
In this connection, the CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society has, we sincerely 
feel, made a very definite contribu- 
tion to the credit union movement in 
Canada. 


ANY of our young men have 

joined the armed forces to fight 
on our behalf. We have taken the 
stand here that any one who has 
enlisted or is drafted to active serv- 
ice, shall have the interest on his 
loan waived. Also, we feel it a pa- 
triotic duty to continue to pay the 
premium on his insurance as long 
as possible to protect his family in 
case of death to the member. If a 
man is man enough to go to the front 
to fight for his country and country- 
men, surely the least we can do is to 
protect his family in case of his death 
and to make it a little easier for him 
in case he is lucky enough to return 
alive. 

May I tell a little story along this 
line? It is the solemn truth. 

Just after war had been declared in 
1939, the Director of the Ontario Cred- 
it Union League was awakened early 
on a Sunday morning by the treasurer 
of a credit union which was just in its 
infancy. The story was that one of its 
members, a fine young man, had 
joined the Navy and was leaving the 
next day, but that he had a loan bal- 
ance of $100 owing to the credit union. 
After quite some discussion, the treas- 
urer was persuaded to go back to bed, 
just letting the case take its natural 
course; he was assured that after all 
there is always a lot of honesty in 
every man. 

This lad was assigned to the eastern 
coast aboard one of the converted 
American destroyers turned over to 
the Canadian Navy for its use. Every 
three months, he arrives at an eastern 
port and has never failed as yet to 
forward a postal note to his credit 
union for his account. At the last in- 
quiry, this fine young sailor had paid 
up his loan in full, now has $160 to his 
credit in his share account and is still 








fighting for his King and Country. 
We in Canada have been extremely 
fortunate insofar as Government leg- 
islation is concerned. Our Government 
when Consumer Credit 
laws has never meant to affect seri- 
ously the purchase of essential com- 
modities or in any way to impede the 
progress of the credit union movement. 
In October 1941 the Government 
Order-in-Council No. 64, 
the War Times Prices and 
Board, seriously restricting 
credit. A down payment 
of one-third was required on all listed 
articles, with twelve months to pay 
the balance. On automobiles valued 
under $500, a 50 per cent down pay- 
ment was required with twelve 
months to pay the balance, and for 
automobiles over $500 a down pay- 
ment of one-third was required, but 
a period of eighteen months was al- 
lowed to pay the balance. The On- 
tario credit unions, through the On- 
tario League, made representations to 
the Government with respect to many 
listed articles which were essential to 
the home-owner and which, if he 
were forced to pay one-third down, 
would seriously affect the standard of 
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HE Province of Ontario, Canada, 

is famous for its beautiful vaca- 

tion land and the Dionne quin- 
tuplets. Since February is not ideal 
vacation weather in Canada and since 
Callander was snowed in, I didn’t see 
either of these attractions. However, 
I did become familiar with one of the 
most unique and substantial credit 
union developments I have witnessed. 

The first credit unions were organ- 
ized in Ontario over thirty-five years 
ago by Alphonse Desjardins. To date, 
the greatest portion of development 
has been along associational and com- 
munity lines. This comes from the 
Desjardins idea and is due to the 
work of the Radio Forum division of 
the Farmers’ Association. The radio 
forums are under the direction of 
Leonard Harmon, who wants to see a 
credit union in every rural commu- 
nity. They are broadcast once a week 
and take the form of explanatory lec- 
tures on various subjects. A course 
from four to six periods. 
Small groups gather in the home of 
one of the forum members, listen to 
the radio program, and then carry on 
an intensive discussion based on the 
material presented that evening. 

In the case of credit unions the plan 
is to have four of these periods, after 
which the forum groups in a given 
community meet and plan the organ- 
ization of a credit union to serve their 


consists 


living of the ordinary working man. 
As a result, payment was lowered to 
10 per cent on these essential articles, 
helping in no small measure both the 
consumer and the credit unions. Later 
there was passed a subsequent Order 
No. 84, whereby the Board ruled that 
if a credit union member has in his 
deposit or share account a sum equal 
to the one-third down payment on an 
article he wishes to buy, the union 
may loan to him the entire price of the 
article, keeping on hand the deposit 
as security; the member makes a 
commitment, having no privilege of 
withdrawing any part of that sum 
until the loan is repaid in full; the 
maximum period of repayment to the 
union remains the same. These three 
Orders-in-Council, to my mind at 
least, seem to point out that the Gov- 
ernment is assisting in every way it 
possibly can towards the progress of 
the credit union movement. 

We had the pleasure of having 
John Colby, CUNA’s field representa- 
tive, visit our Province for the month 
of February. Upon completion of his 
extensive survey, he visited our city 
on the final evening of the month. His 
reports to us on possible new credit 


Ontario 
Has 
Active 


Members 


By John Colby 
CUNA Field Man 


area. This plan has developed some 
splendid credit unions. While most 
of them are still small, both in assets 
and membership, they have the best 
informed and most actively interested 
membership of any credit unions I’ve 
ever seen. Annual meeting attend- 
ance is a problem to them only in 
where to find a place large enough to 
accommodate the meeting. 

My first contact with such a group 
was through Edwin O’Dell, treasurer 
of the Moore Township Credit Union. 
After spending a few hours going over 
several problems, we went to the 
meeting, which was held in the Town 
Hall (most of the town fathers are on 
the Board of Directors). The weather 
was bad and there were no paved 


unions now being organized surpassed 
even our fondest hopes. Despite war 
conditions, the organization of new 
credit unions continues to go forward 
as before. 

Many credit unions here have en- 
deavored to extend their war effort by 
paying their dividends in war savings 
stamps. Also, where a 10 per cent re- 
bate on the interest paid is returned 
to the borrower, the same procedure 
has been followed. There has been no 
complaint with regard to this practice. 
Canadians realize that our Govern- 
ment needs all that we have and that 
thrift is a main factor towards this aid. 
The payment of dividends and rebates 
could amount to a sizable contribu- 
tion to either the Governments of 
Canada or the United States, if all 
credit unions put their shoulders to 
the wheel for this purpose. 

In closing, let me express the hope 
that we may all face the future with 
strength and character, resolved to 
continue our services, protect our 
gains, practice thrift and more thrift, 
be prepared to face a reduction in div- 
idends, and still come out ahead in the 
financial game of life as we are now 
practicing it. 


roads, so I expected ten or fifteen 
people. Imagine my surprise when 

found all sixty-eight of their mem- 
bership there, besides several people 
from an adjoining township who were 
interested in organizing a credit union. 

Later in the month I was scheduled 
to attend four or five meetings of com- 
munity credit unions way back in 
the country 150 miles northwest of 
Ottawa. Just before I was to leave 
for these meetings, I received a wire 
from Father Dwyer, Director of Cath- 
olic Rural Life and the guiding spirit 
back of these credit unions, saying 
that the roads were bad and I had bet- 
ter come by train. He said he would 
have representatives from each group 
at a central meeting place. Naturally, 
I followed his advice and after a long, 
cold train ride (we were delayed an 
hour and forty-five minutes, probably 
waiting for a cow to thaw out) I ar- 
rived at what I expected would be a 
meeting of fifteen or twenty directors 
of the various credit unions. I found 
two hundred and fifty patiently wait- 
ing to hear about credit unions. When 
that number of people will turn out 
in mid-winter (and some of them had 
to drive by team ten or twelve miles) 
I feel certain that the credit union 
movement, at least in that area, is on 
a sound basis. 

In fact, all meetings were excep- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The first hundred-dollar 
bond sold by the Social 
Security Board Baltimore 
Federal Credit Union goes 
to J. L. Fay. assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance. Left to right, 
standing: Bradford B. 
Schwab, treasurer: D. H. 
McClure, in charge of 
bond sales; LeRoy L. 
Rechenmacher, president: 
Thomas A. McDonald, Ac- 
counting Operations Divi- 
sion; and Mr. Fay. 





Defense Bonds 


REDIT unions that have taken 
C the Defense Bond program 

seriously seem to have encoun- 
tered little difficulty, either in qualify- 
ing as issuing agents or in enlisting the 
support of their members. This, to be 
sure, is a judgment based on the ex- 
perience of a picked group of credit 
unions, questioned by THe Brince be- 
cause they were known to have 
achieved good results in the sale of 
bonds and stamps. Eighteen credit 
unions, no two from the same state, 
have replied to a questionnaire on this 
subject; their answers suggest that 
satisfactory sales can be achieved with 
relatively little effort. 

In fact, some treasurers assert that 
bonds sell themselves. Yet a few have 
encountered obstacles; a few have had 
to struggle to overcome them; and a 
few have taken the trouble to organize 
intensive sales campaigns involving 
scores of volunteer personnel. In every 
case, the extra effort seems to have 
been amply rewarded. 

In a number of cases, employers 
have stepped in with independent pay- 
roll deduction plans; and here credit 
unions have been puzzled as to the 
proper procedure. Yet extra sales 
have been made when credit unions 
qualified in these cases. 

“T don’t know that we have had such 
whooping good results,” protests C. 
Claud Lusk, treasurer of the Northern 
Pacific Fargo Federal Credit Union. 
“All we have done is qualify and then 
let it be known in various ways that 
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we are selling bonds, and the mem- 
bers (and others) have done the rest. 
We have made it clear that we are not 
in competition with our company’s 
payroll deduction plan—merely sup- 
plementary to it.” But in addition to 
whatever the 444 members have pur- 
chased by payroll deduction, they have 
bought $2,775 in bonds from their 
credit union. (These figures, like all 
figures in this article, are complete up 
to about the middle of February.) 
Replying to the question, “What ob- 
stacles have you encountered and how 
did you overcome them?” one re- 
marks, “Lack of employer cooperation, 
and the fact that credit unions are not 
treated equally with banks as issuing 
agents. For example, we receive in- 
structions regarding necessary col- 
lateral, reissuing bonds with benefici- 
ary’s name added, etc., but when we 
move to abide by these instructions we 
find that they apply to banks only, that 
we are not allowed to withdraw our 
collateral (it is rated differently), etc. 
We have also had to overcome the 
definite obstacle caused by unemploy- 
ment—people must have money to buy 
bonds, but when they are not work- 
ing we try to sell stamps instead. Many 
of our people have lost as much as four 
months work out of the last nine, due 
to defense switch-overs, lack of ma- 
terial due to strikes elsewhere, etc.” 
Nevertheless, this credit union has 
sold $54,900 worth of bonds and $14,- 
000 worth of stamps to its three thou- 
sand members. “One of the principal 


reasons we have attained good re- 
sults,” says the treasurer, “is the fact 
that we have repeatedly invited pro- 
spective purchasers and other in- 
terested persons to contact us and in- 
quire about anything they wished to 
know about Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. They were assured that no 
obligation to huy would be involved 
and therefore felt free to come to us 
with their questions.” 

Another problem is raised by O. M. 
Coffman, president of Kingan & Com- 
pany Employees Federal Credit Union, 
Richmond, Virginia. “The only ob- 
stacle encountered,” says Mr. Coffman, 
“was in educating people to continue 
to save in the credit union and buy 
Defense Bonds at the same time. This 
was overcome by insisting that their 
regular credit union savings was a 
normal saving which should be con- 
tinued, while the purchase of Defense 
Bonds was their contribution to their 
country and should entail some sacri- 
fice.” Mr. Coffman’s credit union has 
issued $12,000 worth of bonds and $500 
worth of stamps to 625 members. 

N. D. Anson, assistant treasurer of 
the Groton Shipbuilders Federal 
Credit Union, Groton, Connecticut, re- 
ports, “This is a plant employing about 
eight thousand hands, and responsi- 
bility of inscribing applications was in 
the hands of about a hundred time 
clerks. Our office being apart from the 
plant, it became necessary to establish 
a system of transmitting bonds to 
rightful owners, obtain receipt and 
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keep accurate records of delivery in 
our office. Many local obstacles were 
encountered, most of which have been 
overcome.” With 2,775 members, Gro- 
ton Shipbuilders has issued $186,647 
worth of bonds. 

“There was some indifference,” re- 
ports the Etpaco Federal Credit Union 
of South Knoxville, Tennessee. 
“Others were somewhat involved. A 
few didn’t want ‘to make the sacrifice. 
A part of this was overcome by tactful, 
persistent and frequent personal ap- 
peals by more than one person.” Et- 
paco has issued $20,725 worth of bonds 
to 342 members. 


The small credit union may have 
special difficulties. “Our assets are 
only approximately $4,500,” says Hugh 
B. Thornton, treasurer of the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts Credit Union, Little 
Rock, “and we felt we could only af- 
ford the purchase of a $100 bond to 
begin with to be placed with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis, which 
is our bond supply. Therefore our only 
obstacle of any consequence is the 
number of bonds that we are able to 
get ata time. We keep this small turn- 
over in full swing. And, too, we get 
calls for many more bonds than we 
can get through our small shipments, 
so I take the responsibility myself of 
getting the bonds to fill the demand 
from the post office or bank. We only 
handle the $25 denomination, but get 
any denomination wanted for any 
one.” With 155 members, this credit 
union has issued $1,968 worth of 
bonds. 


HERE credit union members are 

buying bonds through payroll 
deduction, the credit union’s job is 
largely done when the members have 
signed up. “Our plant is 100 per cent 
on defense bond purchase,” reports the 
Swift Employees Credit Union of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. “These bonds are 
all purchased from the credit union, 
delivered to the members as they are 
paid out.” Members: 1,650. Bonds sold: 
$12712. “We first contacted each em- 
ployee,” says W. W. Pipe, treasurer of 
the Sioux Falls Municipal Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, “as to how he felt re- 
garding payroll deduction. After the 
canvass was completed, we found that 
99 per cent were in favor.” Members: 
234. Bonds issued: $4,792. 

Max Riley of the Los Angeles City 
Employees Federal Credit Union 
thinks being near the theater of war 
has something to do with his credit 
union’s successful record. “We are 
close to many vital industries and 
training centers,’ he comments, “and 
have had one or two ‘incidents.’ Civil 
service employees may also be more 
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conscious of their responsibilities. 
However, good results may be reflect- 
ed in proper education of membership, 
publicity and mutual aid between the 
members and the credit union.” With 
3,600 members, this credit union has 
issued $40,000 worth of bonds. 

A parish credit union, however, 
can’t use payroll deduction. “We have 
a special Defense Bond and Stamp 
table in our credit union office,” says 
J. William Cyr, treasurer of St. Anne’s 
Federal Credit Union, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, “with literature and 
stamp albums on display. There’s a 
portable blackboard also that invites 
members, by timely suggestion and 
slogans, to ‘help lick hell out of Hitler 
and the Japs.’ And our own Bulletin 
plugs bonds and stamps; so did our an- 
nual meeting report.” 

Members: 1,350. 
$15,325. 


Bonds issued: 


HE Northwestern Electric Com- 

pany Employees’ Federal Credit 
Union has had several obstacles to 
contend with: its members being scat- 
tered over a wide area and being of a 
wide range of skills and incomes. 
M. D. Duffy, chairman of the Defense 
Bond Committee, tells about it: 

“The directors first became con- 
scious of their duty in aiding the mem- 
bers to buy bonds early in the spring 
of 1941. The board discussed the mat- 
ter at several meetings, but nothing 
definite was done until the middle of 
September. At that time a plan had 
been formulated by the Government 
whereby other concerns besides post 
offices and banks could qualify as 
agents for the sale of bonds. The board 
of directors then appointed a commit- 
tee to promote the sale of bonds to the 
membership of the credit union. It 
was decided that the credit union 
would not sell stamps, as the company 
cashiers were already selling them. 
However, stamp books could be turned 
in for bonds. Aside from the patriotic 
incentive, thrift and methodical saving 
could thus be promoted. 

“As our company already had pay- 
roll deduction in operation for credit 
union members, it was a simple matter 
to set up a plan to lay aside a definite 
amount each month for account mem- 
bers wishing to buy bonds. At that 
time the credit union bought a $1,000 
Series F Bond to use as collateral for 
the purchase of E bonds. Later, an- 
other Series F bond was purchased. 

“The membership of the credit 
union is made up of employees of an 
electric utility doing business in Ore- 
gon and Washington. Our problem 
then was to select representatives at 
the different locations who could con- 
tact all the members in that locality. 
We believed that personal contact 


would bring better results in a cam- 
paign of this sort. 

“A meeting of the selected repre- 
sentatives was called and the general 
plan explained. Without exception, all 
the representatives were very enthusi- 
astic, and many good suggestions came 
out of the discussion that evening. 
Each representative gave of his own 
time and furnished his own trans- 
portation to attend the meeting. 

“After the campaign was started, all 
representatives were kept well in- 
formed as to the progress made. Bul- 
letins were publishd regularly. The 
story was written up in the company 
paper. 

“In January the work of handling 
the bond sales became too heavy for 
the cashier to handle in the time that 
the credit union was paying for. The 
management of the company was ap- 
proached, and they very cooperatively 
agreed to pay for half of the cashier's 
time and thereby put her on a full- 
time basis. 

“Before the first of February the 
company decided to give those em- 
ployees who were not members of the 
credit union an opportunity to buy 
bonds by payroll allotment. This did 
not in any way interfere with credit 
union activities, but rather gave the 
movement impetus.” 

Members: 467. Bond sales: $11,831. 


HE Social Security Board Balti- 

more Federal Credit Union, Balti- 
more, Maryland, had to do the job 
without payroll deduction but is doing 
all right. “As in other government 
agencies,” writes president LeRoy L. 
Rechenmacher, “we do not have pay- 
roll deduction but make our collections 
through collectors, one in each unit of 
the Division. Collectors are, of course, 
covered by the blanket bond. 

“Shortly before qualification ar- 
rangements were completed, the offi- 
cers learned that the Federal Security 
Agency was formulating plans for sell- 
ing bonds and stamps to its employees. 
The credit union officials immediately 
contacted the officials of the Account- 
ing Operations Division, in which the 
credit union operates. The offer of 
assistance was accepted and a coordi- 
nation of the two plans effected. 

“A special assistant to the treasurer, 
in charge of Defense Bond sales, was 
appointed and was thereby brought 
under the coverage of the blanket 
bond. Pledge cards were printed, lit- 
erature on Defense Bonds was ob- 
tained, and the collectors were called 
together. After getting the little in- 
struction that was necessary, the col- 
lectors distributed a pledge card and 
descriptive literature to each em- 
ployee. 

“Arrangements were made for a 
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clerk from the post office to be at the 
building in which the Division is 
located on each payday and the day 
after to supply stamps to the credit 
union collectors. The collectors ac- 
cepted all orders for stamps and bonds 
which came to them on pay day and 
on the day following contacted each 
employee who had signed a pledge 
card. A receipt was given to each em- 
ployee for the money collected, and 
after collections were completed, the 
necessary stamps were purchased. 
These were then taken to the pur- 
chasers, the receipts were taken up 
and the stamps delivered. Bonds pur- 
chased were inscribed by the credit 
union and delivered to the purchasers 
by the collectors. 

“Feeling that this double contact 
was a needless waste of time, the 
credit union arranged to purchase 
enough stamps in advance so that the 
required number might be issued to 


the collector before his solicitation 
tour. Thus, now, a single contact at 
each pay period completes the trans- 
action, the possibility of errors is re- 
duced, and the credit union takes on 
only slightly more work involved in 
issuing the stamps to the collectors 
and checking them at the conclusion 
of their work.” 

With 3,000 members, the Social Se- 
curity Board group has sold over $93,- 
000 in bonds and is selling them at a 
rate which has already passed $13,000 
semi-monthly. 

An article based on these question- 
naires and published in the April 
BrinceE indicated a number of reasons 
why credit unions felt they should sell 
Defense Bonds. Prominent among 
them was the belief that the more 
agencies sell bonds, the more bonds 
will be sold. The present article seems 


to give substantial support to such a 
belief. 


Buy Defense Bonds 
FROM CURRENT CASH 


By W. J. Jones 
Alliance, Nebraska 


RAWING money from credit 
unions increases Government 
costs and may endanger the 
amount of service your credit union 
will be able to render its members at 
a time when it is surely most needed. 

Money experts in both credit unions 
and the Government advise against 
drawing small savings out of banks 
and credit unions to buy United States 
Defense Bonds. 

Instead, if you want to help your 
Government and at the same time help 
your fellow worker and your credit 
union, buy Defense Bonds with money 
from your regular paychecks each 
pay day, using money that you might 
otherwise spend for something you 
can do without in times such as these. 

We know that we must all make 
sacrifices, we know that we cannot 
expect only the boys and men in our 
war services to sacrifice, but if we 
are to win this war, we here on the 
home front must also do without some 
of the things we have become ac- 
customed to. By so doing we: will 
have money to invest in Defense 
Bonds and Stamps. 

Here is the reasoning behind the 
above assertion: 

1. Suppose you go to your credit 
union and draw out your savings of 
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$50 to $1,000, investing it in Defense 
Bonds. 

When you do this the credit union 
has to give you $50 to $1,000 out of 
its cash on hand. If enough people 
do this, the credit union runs short of 
cash. 

In our case we have $22,200 invested 
in United States Defense Bonds. This 
is an average of about $22.00 for every 
member of the credit union, and every 
member of the credit union has a right 
to feel that he owns a part of these 
bonds because the credit union be- 
longs to its members. 

Suppose you and a number of other 
members with the same idea draw 
down several thousand dollars of the 
ready cash in the credit union (it is 
our policy to invest in bonds all over 
$10,000 in cash) and as a result force 
the credit union to redeem several 
thousand dollars of the money in- 
vested in United States Defense Bonds 
so that you and other members may 
withdraw from your savings in the 
credit union to purchase Defense 
Bonds for yourselves. 

It becomes very clear that you are 
not helping your Government. You 
are only transferring from one type 
of Defense Bond to another type of 
Defense Bond and are only transfer- 
ring the ownership of said bonds from 
the credit union to ownership by in- 
dividuals. No additional money has 
been raised from the group and no 


net gain is made in actual cash in- 
vested in Defense Bonds. 


Further, you and the other mem- 
bers who drew out money to buy 
Defense Bonds, if you bought the “E” 
series, and it is most likely that you 
would, now own several thousand 
dollars worth of securities upon which 
the Government pays you 2.9 per cent 
compound interest. 

And the credit union, to raise cash, 
probably has been forced to sell some 
of its Defense Bonds of series “F”, 
which is about the only type of De- 
fense Bond a credit union can buy, 
and which pays approximately 2.5 per 
cent. 


In other words, the Government is 
paying you 2.9 per cent interest for 
money which, when it was invested in 
the credit union, was invested in se- 
curities on which it was paying only 
2.5 per cent, or a difference of almost 
one-half of one per cent. 


The hire of your money, therefore, 
is costing the Government approxi- 
mately one-sixth or 1635 per cent 
more than it would have cost had you 
let your money remain in the credit 
union where it had already been in- 
vested in Defense Bonds. 


If you have large sums of money, 
which is beyond the ability of the 
credit union to accept, buy Defense 
Bonds with it, but leave your smaller 
cash balance in the credit union where 
it will be handy for emergencies. 


2. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment welcomes the money you invest 
from your paycheck that otherwise 
you might spend for something you 
do not really need. 


In the first place, your cash invested 
in Defense Bonds adds to the money 
reservoir of the Government. 


In the second place, by buying De- 
fense Bonds instead of spending the 
money for goods on store shelves you 
do not really need, you are postponing 
the day when the giant flood of free 
money flowing from war production 
payrolls will begin bidding up civil- 
ian goods, many of which are sure 
eventually to become scarcer. 


Let me stress the fact that a credit 
union is now and always will be the 
most convenient agency for thrift. 


To continue this service and to con- 
tinue the life of the credit union, we 
must still have every member saving 
something in the credit union every 
pay day. This is the obligation of 
every member who, when depositing © 
his savings each pay day, is not only 
building up a reserve for himself but 
also helping to build up and maintain 
an organization which is the greatest 
institution of service that the world 
has ever known. 





Regulation W Chart 


Prepared by W illiam B. Tenney 


CUNA Field Man 





TYPE OF LOAN 


1. Loan for purchase 
of listed article or se- 
cured by listed article 
purchased within 45 
days 


AMOUNT 
OF LOAN 


$1,500 


or less 


CREDIT VALUE TERM OF LOAN 





This tabulation is designed to make it easy to look 
up any type of loan a credit union may wish to 
make. References to sections of the regulation are 


included. Free reprints of this chart are available 


in reasonable quantities, 











2. Loan for purchase 


of listed article but 
not secured by listed 
article purchased 
within 45 days 


3. Loan secured by 
listed article pur- 
chased within 45 days 


4. Miscellaneous loan 
not for listed article 
or secured by listed 


article purchased | 


within 45 days 


5. Miscellaneous loan 

not secured by 
listed article pur- 
chased within 45 days 


6. Miscellaneous loan 
partly for listed 
article 


7. Miscellaneous loan | 


partly secured by 
listed article pur- 
chased within 45 days 


8. Loan for down 
payment on _ listed 
article 


9. Loan secured by 
recorded first mort- 
gage on real estate or 
if for financing or 
refinancing the con- 
struction or purchase 
of entire residence or 
other structure 


Over $1, 


Over $1,500 


$1,500 


or less 


Over $1,500 


$1,500 


or les; 


Any 
amount 


Any 


amount 


Any 
amount 


500 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
REGULATION W 


1. Borrower's statement 

2. Instalments substantially 
equal 

3. Instalments payable at ap- 


proximately equal intervals | 


-see exceptions 
4. Principal (including acces- 
sories and delivery charges 
but excluding insurance 


and interest or finance | 


charges) must not exceed 
maximum credit value spe- 


| ecified for article in supple- | 


ment 


culated from date of pur- 
chase or date of loan, which- 


ever is earlier. (See 9-(b)) | 


'6. Evidence of instalment loan 
credit 


Requirements 1 to 6 under 
No. 1 above 


1. Borrower's statement 

2. Instalments substantially 
equal 

3. Instalments payable at ap- 
proximately equal intervals 
—see exceptions 

4. Evidence of instalment loan 
credit 


| Exempt from regulation 





| Each part must be considered 
as if it stood alone and is sub- 
| ject to Regulation W if it 
|comes under the regulation 


| when so divided 





Each part must be considered 
| as if it stood alone and is sub- 
| ject to Regulation W if it 
comes under the regulation 
|'when so divided 





| Prohibited under regulation— 
see statement of borrower ac- 
cepted in good faith 


Exempt from. regulation 


5. Maximum maturity must | 
not exceed that specified for | 
article in supplement cal- | 


vl 





SECTION 
REFERENCE 
5—(d) 
5—(c)—(2) , 
5—(c)—(3) 
5—(a)—(1) 
5—(a)—(2) 
5—(c)—(1) 


5—(d) 
5S— (c)—(2) 
5—(c)—(3) 


5—(c)—(1) 


(b) 


-(e) 


(e) 


(f) 


—(a) 
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| AMOUNT MAXIMUM MAXIMUM REQUIREMENTS UNDER SECTION 
TYPE OF LOAN OF LOAN CREDIT VALUE TERM OF LOAN REGULATION W REFERENCE 


10. Loan for mate- Over $1,000 None None Exempt from regulation 6—(b) 
rials and services in 
connection with re- 
pairs, alterations, or 
improvements upon 
real property in con- 
nection with existing 
structures even if 
materials include ar- 
ticles listed in Group 
C and D of supple- 
ment, if bona fide 
cash purchase price 
of such articles does 
not exceed 50% of 
total loan balance. 


| 
11. Loan made to or Any None None Exempt from regulation | 6—(c) 
for a student for bona amount 
fide educational ex- 
penses 





12. Loan for bona fide Any None None |Such loans are exempt from 
medical, dental, hos-| amount regulation if borrower signs a 
pital, or funeral ex- statement that his income is 
penses not sufficient to meet the terms 
| that would ordinarily apply 

|and failure to obtain the loan 

| would cause undue hardship. 

| Statement must show why in- 

|come is insufficient and must 

| be accepted in good faith by 

| credit union 6—(d) 

; 

13. Loan to purchase Any None None |If borrower has priority of | 
aircraft | amount A-10 or higher, such loans are | 6—(e)—(1) 

|exempt from regulation 





| 
14. Loan to remodel | Any None None | Exempt from regulation 6—(e)—(2) 
or rehabilitate dwell- amount | 
ing or residence de- 
signated by Author- | 
ities as “Defense 
Housing” 


15. Loan to dealer in Any None None | Exempt from regulation 6—(g) 
listed articles to pur- amount 

chase such articles for | 

resale | 





Any None None | Exempt from regulation ° 
amount 6— (h) 


16. Loan to auto sales- | 

man for purchase of 

new demonstrator if | | 

repaid in 12 months | | 
| | 








— . 
17. Loan to pay pre- | Any None None Loan is exempt if (1) check is! 6—(i) 
mium in excess of one| amount made payable to insurance 
year on casualty in- | | agent, broker, or company; and | 
surance policy | (2) loan is fully secured’ by 

unearned portion of premium | 

| 
18. Loan for general | Any None None Exempt from regulation 6— (k) — (3) 
agricultural purposes| amount 
and not for purchase | 
of listed article and | 
not secured by listed | 
article purchased 
within 45 days 


19. Business loan Any None None Exempt from regulation 6—(1) 
made to owner or amount 
proprietor of business 

who derives his prin- 

cipal income from 

operation of business | 

not for purchase of 

listed article nor se- 

cured by listed article 

purchased within 45 

days 
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TYPE OF LOAN 


20. Renewal or re- 
vision of loan that 
was outstanding on 
September 1, 1941 


21. Loan outstanding 
on September 1, 1941 
combined with addi- 
tional cash advance 


22. Renewal or re- 
vision of post-Sep- 
tember loan (no ad- 
ditional cash) 


23. Second consoli- 
dation after Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, of pre- 
September loan, or 
consolidation of post- 
September loan 


24. Loan to retire or 
consolidate obliga- 
tions held elsewhere 





AMOUNT 
OF LOAN 


Any 
amount 


$1,500 


or less 


$1,500 


or less 


$1,500 
or less 


Any 
amount 


MAXIMUM 
CREDIT VALUE 


None 


None 
(unless for listed 
article) 


None 


None 
(unless for listed 


| article) 


| MAXIMUM 
| TERM OF LOAN 


None 


15 months for ad- 
ditional amount 
loaned 


15 months 


15 months 





| 


REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
REGULATION W 





| Loans that were outstanding 
| on September 1, 1941, may be 


. Borrower’s statement 
. Instalments substantially 


vm | 


renewed or revised once on 
any terms the credit union 
would have accepted if the 
regulation had never existed 





equal 

Instalments payable at ap- 
proximately equal intervals 
—see exceptions 
Instalments sufficiently large 
to repay the new advance 
of money within 15 months 
of date of consolidation and 
the entire amount within 
the time specified in the 
by-laws of the credit union 


. Evidence of instalment loan 


credit 








. May be renewed or revised 


on terms which would have 
been permitted in the first 
instance 


. If statement of necessity 


taken from borrower, loan 
may run for 15 months from 
date of renewal or revision 


. Evidence of instalment loan 


credit 








Borrower’s statement 
Instalments substantially 
equal 


. Instalments payable at ap- 


proximately equal intervals 
—see exceptions 


. Entire amount subject to 


Regulation W 


. Terms of consolidated con- 


tract shall be such as would 
meet the terms of regula- 
tion applicable thereto if 
considered separately, 
or 

Terms shall require pay- 
ments at least as large as 
those on contracts being 
consolidated would + have 
been for month beginning 
on date of consolidation and 
sufficiently greater to repay 
entire contract within 15 
months from date of con- 
solidation 

If statement of necessity 
taken from borrower loan 
may run for 15 months from 
date of consolidation even 
though this reduces the 
monthly payments below 
those previously being made 


. Evidence of instalment loan 


credit 











Subject to same requirements 
as 
credit had been made by credit 
union 


if original extension of 





SECTION 
REFERENCE 
8—(e) 
5—(d) 
5—(c)—(2) 
5—(c)—(3) 
5—(b) 
5—(c)—(1) 
8—(a) 
8—(d) 
5—(c)—(1) 
5—(d) 
5—(c)—(2) 
5—(c)—(3) 
8—/(e) 
8—(b) 
8—(b) 
8—(d) 
5—(c)—(1) 
8—(c) 








Note: 


been subject of bona fide collection effort by the credit union. 
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Nothing in regulation shall prevent renewal or revision or other action deemed necessary in good faith regarding 
loan to member of armed forces of United States or for protection of credit union on delinquent or defaulted loan which has 


a 


— Sor 








rad 


Se eer 


The war against 


Greed, Fear and Intolerance 


The program of our religion, the program of our 


credit unions has become the 


rogram of the 


democracies, says CUNA’s assistant managing 
director in this speech, which was enthusiastically 
received at the annual meetings of the Illinois and 
Indiana Credit Union Leagues. 


ERY frequently in _ recent 

V months I have been asked to 

indicate just what is the posi- 
tion of the credit union movement in 
its relationship to the present war 
program of the United States. How 
can we reconcile our position as citi- 
zens in being willing to fight a war 
with our position as participants in 
a movement of which brotherly love 
is the cornerstone? In other words, 
is our political philosophy in harmony 
with our economic philosophy, and is 
our philosophy with regard to both 
politics and economics in harmony 
with our religious philosophy? 

Let us discuss very frankly our 
attitude toward this war and our 
philosophy with regard to politics, 
economics and religion. 

We are fighting this war first be- 
cause we were deliberately attacked 
at Pearl Harbor. We were given no 
choice. We are told, and we have 
definite evidence, that the powers 
which attacked us believe in the 
philosophy of might. They believe 
that he who has the power has the 
right to take what he desires. They be- 
lieve that the world should be ruied 
by fear, and they are absolutely in- 
tolerant of races or creeds other than 
their own. 

The United States was founded by 
men in search of religious freedom, 
men who believed that reason and 
love should rule the world, men who 
desired to be free from the intolerance 
of the Old World. 

It is the right of ours to govern 
ourselves, to determine our own 
religion, which is being attacked. 
We are fighting, then, to protect our 
right to determine our own religion 
and to govern ourselves by intelligent 
united action rather than to be gov- 
erned by brute force. Politically we 
believe man should be free, and in 
religion we believe in the practice of 
tolerance. This is our position as 
citizens. 
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By Tom Doig 


Now what of our religious phil- 
osophy? It was my privilege last 
Easter to listen to the programs of 
some of the leading churches in 
America. Each of these had set Easter 
aside as a day for rejoicing, because 
that day commemorated the anni- 
versary of Christ’s release from the 
tomb; and this release in the Christian 
religion symbolizes the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the material. Christ 
has risen. The spiritual shall have 
power over the physical. Love shall 
rule the world. This was the theme 
of the churches of America on Easter 
Sunday. 


This religious philosophy that love 
shall rule the world is diametrically 
opposed to the philosophy of greed, 
fear and intolerance. It seems to me, 
therefore, that it should not be diffi- 
cult for any Christian citizen of the 
United States to justify his position 
in supporting our war effort, since 
only through success in that effort 
may he have the right to worship as 
he desires. 


OW, what is our credit union phil- 

osophy? In the credit union 
movement we encourage cooperation 
between man and his fellow man. We 
encourage the members of a credit 
union to unite together in a thrift 
effort, to unite in an effort to save 
money; and since money is merely 
a means of exchange, through saving 
money we are merely storing some of 
this world’s goods for use at a future 
time. 


We have always stated that the 
credit union should be more fra- 
ternal than financial, that we are 
interested in the well being of our 
fellow man, and we save our money 
chiefly in order that we may lend it 
to those of our fellows less fortunate 
than ourselves who from time to 
time find it necessary to borrow. We 
do this in order that the practice of 


usury may be eliminated. First we 
conserve our assets, and, second, we 
utilize them for the benefit of the en- 
tire credit union membership in an ef- 
fort to eliminate usury, which is 
caused by greed. We do this in order 
that all our members may be free from 
fear, and we have stated time and 
again that all men are equal in the 
credit union movement. In other 
words, in this cooperative effort we 
are endeavoring to destroy greed, 
fear and intolerance, the same three 
traits which we are at the same time 
endeavoring to destroy through our 
war effort and our religious effort. 
It seems to me that at this period in 
the world’s history our political pro- 
gram, our war effort, our religious 
program and our economic philosophy 
are completely consistent. What has 
always been the program of the 
Christian religion, what has always 
been the program of the credit union 
movement has now become the pro- 
gram of the democracies of the world. 

Greed, which is the parent of fear 
and intolerance, is not limited by the 
boundaries of nations nor by racial 
differences. Greed is the greatest 
enemy mankind has ever had, and 
there is something of greed in the 
heart of every man. So long as greed 
rules the heart of man, there will be 
war. So long as you and I and our 
fellow citizens permit ourselves to be 
dominated by greed, fear and intoler- 
ance, we must expect to pay periodi- 
cally for wars, to pay with our money, 
with our lives and with the lives of 
our children. And when we reach 
the point where we feel that our 
lives and the lives of our children are 
sufficiently sacred, we will eliminate 
greed from our hearts and wars will 
cease. In the United States we have 
three million credit union members 
and with their families they represent 
possibly ten million of our population. 
These three million members are 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The registration desk was a lively 
place at the Ohio League annual 
meeting in Akron 





A Million Dollars for Bonds 


EFENSE Bonds have been a prominent subject at many league annual 
meetings. At the Connecticut and Ohio meetings, “parades of checks” 
were staged, and at each more than a half-million dollars worth of bonds were 
purchased or pledged for. Thus at two meetings, more than a million dollars 
worth of credit union surplus was invested in America’s war effort. 
At other meetings, the Nebraska meeting for example, of which pictures 
appear here, experts on the subject led discussion groups on the mechanical 
details of the Defense Bond program. 


The banquet of the Connecticut Credit Union League. 








> 
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The newly elected directors of the 
Nebraska Credit Union League. 
From left to right: John Eidam, P. E. 
Johnson, John Taylor, P. W. Bockov- 
en, W. J. Jones, Marie Hiller, Carroll 
Patterson, Thomas Pilley. Allan 
Wolfe, Orba James. 








Active discussion groups 
were a feature of the Ohio 
League meeting. 


The banquet of the Nebraska 
Credit Union League. 
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WHAT ABOUT IT? 


Question (from Texas): Now I guess 
I am particularly dumb, but we have 
two loans pending which we may have 
completed by the time that you answer 
this. 

I will call them A and B, for I know 
that names don’t interest you. 

Well, A, who is a city carrier, owes 
us the sum of $195.00 which he is re- 
paying at the rate of $20.00 per month. 
His payments are up to date. 

When he purchased the car that he 
has now about a year back he financed 
it through a loan agency here in town. 
Now that contract is about to expire, 
and he will either have to refinance it 
through them again or through us. 

He has turned in an application for 
$588.00 as it will take $393.00 to pay 
off what this other agency has due on 
the car. His loan application reads: 6 
payments of $32.00 and 12 payments 
of $33.00. I have filled out a new appli- 
cation in which I have made the whole 
amount due in 15 months. 


Answer: Regulation W provides that 
any loan or instalment contract which 
was negotiated originally previous to 
September 1, 1941, may be renewed, 
revised or consolidated once, and the 
new loan may run for any desired 
number of months from the time of 
such renewal, revision or consolida- 
tion, provided that any new money 
advanced to the borrower is repaid 
within a 15-month period of time. 
Therefore, in the case of Mr. A if the 
note on which he owes you $195.00 was 
originally issued previous to Septem- 
ber 1, then you may lend him the 
whole $588.00 and let him pay it back 
on on any terms he wants to, with the 
exception that since your credit union 
is a Federal credit union it may not 
extend for more than 24 months. 

Mr. A has two obligations which he 
wishes to combine, one in an amount 
of $195.00 which he owes you and the 
other in the amount of $393.00 which 
he owes to some other agency on his 
car. You did not state in 
your letter when he nego- 
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balance is a renewal or revision of a 
pre-September credit, and that item 
may be taken care of in any number 
of months insofar as Regu- 
lation W _ is_ concerned. 
Since he has submitted a 
loan application providing 
for six payments of $32.00 
each and twelve payments 
of $33.00 each, and since 
the six $32.00 payments 
would pay up the $195.00 
which he owes you in six 
months when he really 
could have fifteen, and 
since the whole loan of 
$588.00 would be repaid in 
eighteen months, it is en- 
tirely proper for you to make this loan 
on the terms which he has requested, 
or if he desires, to really give him the 
full 24 months in which to repay it. 

The above is true because, although 
he will be obtaining additional money 
from you to pay off the car, to all in- 
tents and purposes this is merely a 
renewal or revision of an existing debt 
incurred previous to September 1, 
1941. He is not going any further into 
debt. In other words, he is not getting 
any cash over and above the amount 
necessary to refinance these two loans. 
As stated in the first paragraph, if the 
loan on which he now owes you a 
balance of $195.00 was originally writ- 
ten previous to September 1, then the 
new loan may be written for 24 months 
if you desire. If the loan on which he 
owes you a balance of $195.00 was 
originally written since September 1, 
1941, then if you desire you may 
follow out the terms stipulated in 
his loan application of six payments 
of $32 and twelve payments of $33. 

Consolidation 

Question (from Texas): B now owes 
us the sum of $370.00, which he has 
paid down from the original loan of 
$450.00. He is behind one payment, 
the one due March 16. He now wants 


Tom 





to bring the loan back to the original 
$450.00, which will give him $80.00 in 
cash with which he has his application 


marked; he intends to 
clean up some bills and 
purchase live stock. I 


imagine that this live stock 
is a milch cow as he has 
two youngsters and wants 
to buy a milch cow. 

He has his application 
marked 10 payments of 
$10.00 and 14 of $25.00. I 
have likewise filled out a 
new application in which I 
have made the whole 
$450.00 due in 15 months. 

Now I believe that the 
credit committee will approve both 
loans; I also think that both these 
young men will make payments on the 
loan and interest each month. How- 
ever, we want to follow Regulation W. 


Answer: You say that Mr. B owes 
you $370.00 which he paid down from 
an original loan of $450.00. You do not 
say when this money was originally 
borrowed. Since it is not paid down 
very far, I will presume first that the 
original loan on which he owes you a 
balance of $370.00 was obtained since 
September 1 last. You say he now 
wants an additional $80.00 cash, which 
would bring this loan back to $450.00. 
If his original loan was obtained since 
September 1, then you should obtain 
from him a statement of necessity and, 
having done that, may loan him a 
total of $450.00 to be repaid at the rate 
of $25.00 a month in an 18-month 
period. If, on the other hand, Mr. B 
originally borrowed the money of 
which he now owes you $370.00 pre- 
vious to September 1, then this loan 
also may be made for a 24-month 
period if you desire, since it would be 
a renewal of a pre-September credit 
combined with an additional cash ad- 
vance of $80.00; and the $370.00 bal- 
ance of the pre-September credit 

may be extended over as 
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tiated the note on which 
he now owes you $195.00. 
Therefore, I will presume in 
this paragraph that that note 
was negotiated since Sep- 
tember 1. You say that he 
bought the car about a year 
ago. Therefore, the renewal 
or revision of the $393.00 


You 





ment. 


are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this depart- 
You are also welcome to contribute 
your own ideas on the answers printed here. 
What's on your mind? 


long as you desire. On a 
24-month basis the payments 
on a $450.00 loan would be ap- 
proximately $18.00 a month, 
which would pay up the new 
cash advance within much 
less than 15 months. 
Renewal 

Question (from Texas): 

Now to Mr. C. The credit 
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committee granted him anu extension 
on his loan of $480.00 for two months. 
He was supposed to have resumed his 
payments on March 16, which he did 
not. There will be another payment 
of $30.00 plus interest due the 16th of 
this month. He is now talking of an- 
other extension. The way I see it is 
that we will be violating the rules if 
we do so. Please advise on this one. 

Answer: Now for Mr. C. I can’t tell 
much about Mr. C’s loan as you do 
not say when he originally obtained 
it nor how much it originally was. If 
his loan on which he now owes you a 
balance of $480.00 was originally writ- 
ten previous to September 1, it may 
be renewed for a 24-month period of 
time at the rate of $20.00 per month. 
If the loan was originally made since 
September 1, then you should obtain 
from his a statement of necessity and 
the loan may be renewed for an 18- 
month period, which would mean it 
would repay at the rate of about 
$26.50 per month. 


Refinancing 


Question (from Ohio): We have a 
member who is owing us a balance of 
$118.84 on a loan taken out in Novem- 
ber, 1941, and wants to borrow an ad- 
ditional $80.00 to retire an instalment 
credit made in 1940. For example, we 
are enclosing a memorandum copy of 
Statement of Borrower (From Reg. 
W-4) covering the transaction. 

Will you please inform us as to the 
exact period of time that is required 
by law, in which the new loan must 
be repaid and the amount of each 
monthly payment that is necessary so 
as to conform with the regulation? 

Answer: Under Regulation W you 
may rewrite the loan of $118.84 which 
your member owes your credit union, 
plus the $80.00 which he owes a mail 
order house, a total of $198.83, and that 
loan may be repaid by your member 
over a 20-month period at the rate of 
$10.00 per month, or semi-monthly 
instalments of $5.00 each. Such action 
on your part would comply completely 
with Regulation W and would not in- 
crease your member’s payments. I 
am assuming that where you stated 
the borrower is repaying $5.00 “bi- 
monthly” you really mean “semi- 
monthly.” If this is not so, it would 
alter the figures considerably. 

Action as outlined in the previous 
paragraph is permissible under sec- 
tion 8(e) of Regulation W because 
the $80.00 being advanced to your 
member is actually a renewal of a 
credit existing previous to September 
1, 1941, which credit may be renewed 
on any basis you desire. Therefore, 
the plan outlined above simply allows 
your member to continue his regular 
payments on his present loan with 
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you and to pick up the pre-September 
credit at the same rate of payment 
when the existing loan is paid. As 
stated, these two may be combined in 
one note and you may advance your 
member the necessary $80.00. 


Loans for Bonds 


Question (from New York): We 
have an educational program in con- 
nection with our credit union. Certain 
points of discussion have arisen at our 
meetings, and I have been referred to 
you for enlightenment on the follow- 
ing: 

1. How can we prevent withdrawals 
for Defense Bond buying? 

2. Would it not be preferable to 
make a loan instead? 

3. We would appreciate any sug- 
gestions on points arising on account 
of the war situation as it affects credit 
unions in general. 

4. What could we offer our deposi- 
tors with reference to post-war con- 
ditions; what about inflation, etc? 

Answer: I do not feel that credit 
unions should make an effort to pre- 
vent withdrawals of funds from the 
share account in order to purchase De- 
fense Bonds. We think the credit 
union should help in every way pos- 
sible in the sale of Defense Bonds. Of 
course, we do feel that individual 
credit union members will fare better 
if they have some savings or invest- 
ment separate and apart from their 
investment in Defense Bonds. In other 
words, we would like very much for 
credit union members to purchase De- 
fense Bonds and at the same time save 
a little something in the credit union. 
The Defense Bond savings are long- 
range savings, the investment usually 
being for at least a ten-year period, 
and we feel that credit union members 
should have a savings account in the 
credit union which would be a little 
more liquid and from which money 
would be a little more readily ob- 
tained in case of need. We think there 
is ample room for both types of sav- 
ings. In other words, that a man can 
well afford to save a little in the credit 
union and at the same time invest in 
Defense Bonds. 

We recommend against making 
loans for the purpose of financing the 
purchase of Defense Bonds. The credit 
union lends its money to its members 
at 1 per cent a month on unpaid 
balances, which is 12 per cent per 
annum straight interest. The Defense 
Bonds pay not to exceed 3 per cent 
and we feel it would be poor business 
to advise our members to borrow at 
12 per cent and invest the same money 
at 3 per cent. 

Under item 3 you ask for general 
suggestions on points arising out of 
the war situation. We are finding that 


many credit union members, either 
because of emotional pressure or be- 
cause of compulsion through payroll 
deductions, are investing quite heavily 
in Defense Bonds without in any way 
adjusting their budgets. In other 
words, if I am earning $125 a month 
and am now using all that money to 
live on and decide suddenly that 10 
per cent of that money shall go into 
Defense Bonds, it becomes necessary 
of course to eliminate from my budget 
certain other items which I have been 
constantly carrying. The average 
credit union member seems to think 
that by some miraculous effort he can 
carry both at the same time. That is 
impossible, and it is necessary for him 
to now face up to the fact that if he 
is to buy Defense Bonds he must ad- 
just his budget accordingly. It seems 
to me the credit union can be ex- 
tremely useful to its members in 
working out budgets for them, and in 
many cases I believe that the credit 
union will find their members have 
already over-invested in bonds and 
that it will be necessary for them to 
make a loan to help the member out of 
this difficulty. 


We hardly dare at the present time 
say much to credit union members 
about the post-war period. In the first 
place, we are busy trying to win the 
war. In the second place, times are so 
upset right now and life is fraught 
with so many difficulties that we are 
kept constantly busy trying to solve 
the problems of the present without 
borrowing any trouble from the fu- 
ture. It is good business in these un- 
settled times for credit union people 
to save money. Then, if after the war 
there is a period of inflation or a 
period of depression, the member will 
find that his accumulations in the 
credit union will stand him in very 
good stead. In other words, we feel 
that today more than ever the credit 
union member should save something 
in his credit union every payday in 
addition to any other savings, and also 
that he should be sure to come to his 
credit union with all his credit prob- 
lems. We are finding that too many 
credit union members have in recent 
years been scattering their obliga- 
tions about town, borrowing from this 
one and that one, and not confining 
themselves entirely to the credit 
union. It’s far better for the credit 
union member to confine all his bor- 
rowing to his credit union and elimi- 
nate any outside agencies. We think 
this is the time more than ever to 
move ahead aggressively with just our 
standard credit union program of en- 
couraging our people to save, paying 
them a reasonable return on their 
savings (and we think that 4 per cent 
per annum is a reasonable return). 
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Ontario Members 
(Continued from page 102) 


tionally well attended, even in Pene- 


tanguishene (Penetang for short) 
where we had to compete with a 
hockey game. I was instructed by 


O. L. Dubeau, the President, that the 
meeting would start at seven sharp 
and must be over by eight-fifteen. 
Knowing Penetang and their love for 
a good hockey game, I knew that if 
I didn’t stop at eight-fifteen I would 
be talking to myself. I followed his 
advice with the result we all had an 
interesting credit union meeting and 
a hockey game. 


NTARIO is also a great industrial 

province, especially the cities of 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Lon- 
don, yet this type of credit union de- 
velopment has been slow for some rea- 
son. This is particularly odd in the 
light of the fact that‘a great portion of 
Ontario industry is connected with 
many of our American plants that 
have flourishing credit unions. How- 
ever, machinery has been set in motion 
and volunteer organizers’ schools are 
planned which will shortly remedy 
this situation, I’m sure. Those indus- 
trial groups that have organized have 
done exceptionally well, which in- 
dicates there is a great deal of inter- 
est in credit unions. 

While Canada lacked a Mr. Filene 
it did have men like Desjardins, Mac- 
Donald, MaclIsaac and others who had 
the incentive to bring the credit union 
idea to the people of the Provinces. 
None of Ontario’s development has 
been the result of planned effort or 
personal campaign; it is due, rather, 
to the distribution of pamphlets, per- 
iodicals and word of mouth from one 
person to another. Until 1940 there 
was not a really workable law, and 
almost all the credit unions organized 
up to that time were mutual coopera- 
tive societies, operating without bene- 
fit of legal existence. Practically all 
have now qualified under the credit 
union act and are chartered organ- 
izations. The Ontario League, through 
its President, C. G. Smith, and two of 
its Directors, R. MacDonald and A. C. 
Savage, has ironed out all the diffi- 
culties and provided a workable law. 

The Ontario Law is administered 
by the Department of Agriculture 
through the cooperative enterprise 
division. Only very limited means 
have been provided for the develop- 
ment of the movement by the Govern- 
ment, and the League has carried 
most of the load. G. F. Perkin, 
Inspector of Credit Unions, has given 
much able assistance to the growth of 
the movement and development of 
the law, although credit unions are 
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only a small part of his jurisdiction. 

In general, the Ontario law is very 
good and the few minor changes 
necessary to perfect it are all prepared 
and only await the next session of 
Parliament. Since the entire Govern- 
ment attitude is very favorable toward 
credit unions, no difficulty is antic- 
ipated. 

The Ontario League, which was or- 
ganized only last May, has done a 
remarkable job under its very capable 
Managing Director, George W. Scott, 
in cementing the movement and con- 
solidating the efforts toward a pro- 
gressive movement. Mr. Scott is only 
a part-time Managing Director, but 
devotes full spare-time to the job. 
Ontario is fortunate in having a man 
of his caliber to serve as Managing 
Director. The annual meeting of this 
League will be held in Toronto on 
May 24th; and if any of you are vaca- 
tioning near there at that time, I know 
you would be welcome to drop in and 
become better acquainted with our 
Canadian neighbors. 

It certainly was a privilege to visit 
the early credit unions, or, as they are 
better known there, les Caisses Pop- 
ulaires, and become acquainted with 
such men as L. J. Billy, M. C. Labelle 
and many others who were personally 
acquainted with Mr. Desjardins and 
are operating the first organizations 
he set up. Many of the members of 
these first credit unions grew up with 
them and have never had dealings 
with any other type of financial organ- 
ization. 


HIS article would not be complete 
without mentioning that it has also 
been my privilege to visit credit 
unions, chapters, and leagues in 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and, of course, my home 
state Wisconsin. The movement in 
these states is progressing nicely, and 
it is extremely encouraging to find 
that. despite surpluses, Regulation W 
end other deterring factors, there is 
very evident an underlying deter- 
mination to bring our credit ‘imions 
through this war with flying colors, 
thus proving to others what we al- 
ready know—that credit unions can 
survive any form of economic stress 
and still fulfil our motto of service. 
Not long ago I read of a bombing of 
London, England. The usual damage 
resulted, and after the debris had been 
cleared away the shops put up their 
signs “open as usual.” One enterpris- 
ing shopkeeper, the front of whose 
store had been entirely demolished, 
hung out this sign—‘More open than 
usual.” Only if we keep our mem- 
bers coming in and serve them as best 
we can, can we be true to our ideals. 





Readers Digest Runs 
Credit Union Story 


The May Readers Digest carries an 
excellent article on credit unions, 
titled “Three Million Amateur Bank- 
ers,” by Robert McDermott. 





Coming Events 


May 6, 7, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, CUNA Exec- 
utive Committee, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


May 7, 1942 

Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 

rectors, CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society, Madison 


May 7, 1942 
Quarterly meeting, Board of Di- 
rectors, Cuna Supply Coopera- 
tive, Madison 


May &, 9, 1942 
Annual membership meeting, 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, 
Madison 


May &, 1942 
Annual membership meeting, 
CUNA Supply Cooperative, Mad- 
ison 


May 9, 10, 1942 
Annual meeting, National Board of 
Directors, Credit Union National 
Association, Madison 


May 15, 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions, St. Paul 


May 15, 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, North Dakota 
Credit Union ague, Bismarck 


May 16, 1942 
Annual meeting, 
Union League, 


Florida Credit 
Tampa 


May 16, 17, 1942 


Annual meeting, Wisconsin Credit 
Union League, Eau Claire 


May 22, 23, 1942 


Annual meeting, Massachusetts 
CUNA Association, Hotel Shera- 
ton, Boston 


May 23, 1942 
Annual meeting, Iowa Credit Un- 
ion League, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines 


May 25, 1942 
Annual meeting, Ontario Credit 
Union League, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto 


June S, 6, 7. 1942 
Annual meeting. New York State 
Credit Union League 


June 6, 7, 1942 


Annual meeting, Montana Credit 
Union League 


June 12, 13, 1942 
Annual meeting, Washington Fi- 
lene League 
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Suggested Reading 


Three useful books come off 
the press this month 


Problems of Cooperation by James 
Peter Warbasse. The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., New York. 207 
pages. $1. 


Several dogmatic statements mar 
what is otherwise an excellent and 
stimulating book by the dean of 
the consumer cooperative movement. 
Credit unionists will wince at such a 
passage as this: 

“The credit union lends money. 
Indeed it may be said that the credit 
union encourages people to go into 
debt, and certainly ‘borrowing dulls 
the edge of husbandry.’ Furthermore, 
when the member borrows money, 
he must have two endorsers on his 
note. If he does not pay, then the 
two endorsers have to pay for him. 
This does happen. The result is that 
two people are made hostile to the 
delinquent borrower and to the credit 
union principle.” 

It is clear that Dr. Warbasse knows 
more about Shakespeare than about 
credit unions. Where did he get the 
idea that every note calls for two 
endorsers? How many credit unions 
can he point to in which collecting 
from co-makers has damaged the 
credit union? Where does he get the 
idea that the average American has 
to be encouraged to go into debt? 
Perhaps somebody should tell Dr. 
Warbasse that credit unions in the co- 
operative movement have, in general, 
been worse run than elsewhere. 

However, this is an important book, 
because when Dr. Warbasse talks 
about the field with which he is really 
familiar, he has pleniy to say. The 
main stream of the book is concerned 
with keeping the members informed, 
interested and active. “If any one 
should ask,” says Dr. Warbasse, “what 
is the one thing that had made the 
greatest difference between failure 
and success of cooperatives in the 
United States, the answer is coopera- 
tive education.” 

Of course, Dr. Warbasse is talking 
about consumer co-ops. But here 
are some of the things he says: 

“Societies perish from dry rot, just 
from doing nothing that interests the 
members. Of all the ills that afflict 
cooperatives, the dull membership 
meeting occupies a high place among 
the casualty causes.” 

“Often a board resents the thwart- 
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ing of their plans by the members. 
They do not want to be bothered by a 
members’ meeting. I have had the 
president of a society tell me that 
members’ meetings were a nuisance, 
and they wished they could get along 
without them. That may be good 
executive business but it is not good 
cooperation.” 

“Concentrating too much authority 
in the hands of the manager has 
proved fatal to many societies. Be- 
ware of the manager who is the whole 
show! Societies have failed because 
the manager was so important that 
he chose the directors and kept them 
in sufficient ignorance to make him- 
self indispensable.” 

“A most serious weakness of co- 
operation in the United States is the 
large proportion of societies depend- 
ing for their success upon one indi- 
vidual—the manager. When he goes, 
the success goes with him. In the 
last analysis, success depends upon an 


This credit union got off to a bad start. The organization papers 
were signed by the Scheirich employees of Louisville, Kentucky, 
on a Friday: the plant burned down on Sunday. Tough on the 

employer, too. 





intelligent, alert and loyal member- 
ship.” 

Now the failure of a consumer co-op 
and the failure of a credit union are 
two different things. The failure of 
a co-op may be spectacular; capital 
invested in equipment and inventory 
may not be retrievable, and the mem- 
bers may take a_ substantial loss. 
When a credit union liquidates, it is 
rare for the members to take a loss 
on their shares. But this is no reason 
for adopting a complacement attitude 
toward credit union liquidations: even 
a credit union that is financially sol- 
vent is not necessarily a successful 
credit union. The success of a credit 
union is to be judged by the service 
it gives its members: not by its sol- 
vency, its dividends or even its share 
capital. With due apologies to Dr. 
Warbasse, the average American is 
well in debt before he joins a credit 
union, and one way to judge the credit 
union’s success is to find out how 
many of the member’s debts the credit 
union has consolidated for him. 

There is just one way to get your 
members to bring their obligations 
into the credit union, and that is 
through education. Dr. Warbasse’s 
discussion of membership education 
will be of great value to anybody in- 
terested in thinking this over. 


How to Spend Wisely by Stewart B. 
Hamblen and G. 
Frank Zimmer- 
man. Harper & 
Brothers, New 
York. 384 pages. 
$2.50 

Wise spending 
involves consider- 
ations of price, 
quality, immediate 
necessity and 
long-range plan- 
ning. Rather than 
concentrating on 
immediate meth- 
ods of stretching 
today’s dollar, this 


book emphasizes 
the long view. 
Food, clothing, 


shelter, household 
furnishings, se- 
curity, recreation 
and health are dis- 
cussed. What do 
you really need? 
what is the best 
available to the 
consumer with a 
small income? 
how can you de- 
cide whether an 
expenditure is 
provident or pro- 





ductive?—these are questions the 
authors ask and try to answer. 

They are questions that ultimately, 
as the writers recognize, every con- 
sumer has to answer for himself. A 
book like this can only suggest in out- 
line the factors to be weighed. How 
to Spend Wisely will help you more 
in planning a budget than in compar- 
ing two brands of wall board; in fact, 
there is no comparison of brands, al- 
though there are useful book lists and 
references to other more _ specific 
sources of information. 

In the statement of principles, the 
authors do a good basic job: “In a 
balanced diet cereal grain products 
and potatoes should not exceed more 
than one-third of the total amount of 
food eaten.” “A moth larva considers 
a dirty and greasy garment a delicacy. 
Therefore if one is interested in keep- 
ing clothing costs at a minimum, 
proper cleaning, storing and repairs 
are necessary.” “The cellar is only 
one example of expensive and com- 
paratively useless features of con- 
struction required by law in many 
communities . . . If citizens use their 
influence, building codes will be 
brought up-to-date, otherwise they 
will not.” “It is not the lack of op- 
portunities that keeps many people 
from making the most of their leisure 
time but the lack of knowledge of the 
opportunities which actually exist and 
how to use them.” 

This is a subject that runs over into 
many adjoining fields. Particularly 
in the section on security, the impor- 
tance of Government activities de- 
mands attention, leading to what 
credit unionists must feel to be a 
fault: overemphasis on what consum- 
ers can do through government, 
underemphasis on what consumers 
can do through their own effort. 

Credit unions do, however, get 
themselves mentioned in three pass- 


Greed, Fear, Intolerance 


(Continued from page 109) 
pledged through their political, their 
economic and their religious phil- 
osophy to rid themselves and the 
world of greed. 

Look then into. your own heart, 
for as you are in your heart so will 
your credit union be. As you are in 
your heart, so will your state league of 
credit unions be. As you are in your 
hearts, so will your state and your 
nation be. And if there is greed 
and fear and intolerance in ‘your 
heart, then expect to see them re- 
flected in the actions of the nation of 
which you are a part. Expect that 
your credit union will be dominated 
by a desire for high dividends. Ex- 
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The Clerks Credit Union, Ltd., is the first credit union to have been organized in Jamaica, 


British West Indies. 


ages where thrift and credit are under 
consideration. 


Paddy the Cope, an autobiography 
by Patrick Gallagher. Devin-Adair, 
New York. 288 pages. $2.50. 


This is probably the pleasantest, 
most readable book in the whole field 
of cooperative literature. It is now 
published in its first American edition. 

Patrick Gallagher is an Irishman— 
the kind of Irishman that is building 
up the rural districts out of debt and 
famine into something like economic 
security. He was born in County 
Donegal, where 75 per cent of the 
farmers were born in debt and never 
got out of it. 


Like many young men whom the 
thin and rocky soil would not support, 
he shipped to Scotland for work on the 
farms and in the mines. There he first 


pect that your state league and the 
officers thereof will be actuated large- 
ly by a desire for personal gain. Ex- 
pect that the citizens of your state 
and your nation will be actuated by 
a similar greedy impulse. 

Show me a successful state league 
and I will point behind it to a selfless 
motivating force, to leaders and mem- 
bers who with fervor and with cour- 
age have given freely of their time, 
their energy and their very lives 
that the burden of the poor might be 
made lighter and the lives of the 
afflicted be made brighter. The credit 
union spirit in its truest form strives 
constantly, courageously and selfless- 
ly that the lives of others may be 
made better because He has lived. 


These are the officers and committee members. 


encountered the consumer coopera- 
tive movement; he returned to Ireland 
with money in his pocket and an idea 
in his head. 

He heard of a proposal to organize 
a farmers’ cooperative bank in his 
parish of Templecrone. At the organ- 
ization meeting, led by the celebrated 
Irish cooperator George Russell, the 
merchants in town voted themselves 
into control of the bank; Gallagher 
was the only farmer to be installed on 
the board of directors. For lack of 
farmer participation, the bank came 
to nothing. 

Gallagher was convinced that a 
genuinely democratic cooperative was 
needed. He saw his first chance in 
the group purchase of manure. How 
he organized a true cooperative; the 
difficulties and opposition he ran into; 
the way he was thrown in jail on a 
trumped-up charge; the development 
of the cooperative society of Temple- 
crone into the leading distributor in 
the area; how the products of home 
industry were marketed abroad— 
these are the things Gallagher tells. 

It is an inspiring story on the bare 
facts alone, and as Gallagher tells it, 
it is a delightful story—informal, 
breezy and humorous. Paddy Gal- 
lagher is no intellectual; at school, he 
never got as far as the “third book”; 
he started work as a child. But he 
has the Irish gift of telling a story, 
with an eye for people and the 
dramatic. 

“The first human book on coopera- 
tives,” the publishers call it, and they 
are fully justified in saying it. 

Note: Tue Brivce will be glad to 
forward your book orders to the pub- 
lishers. Send your check or money 
order with your order. 
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Julia Connor 


Resigns Post 


Julia D. Connor has resigned, effec- 
tive April 30, as managing director 
of the Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League, a position which she has held 
since 1937. Previously, she had been 
employed as an organizer by the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Section. She leaves 
Pennsylvania to join the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“It is with real regret,” she writes to 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, “that I shall leave the work I 
love and this League which I have 
helped to build. I am being reinstated 
as a civil service employee in the Farm 
Credit Administration and will accom- 
pany that organization to Kansas City 
—which is home to me. 

“The position I have accepted is that 
of Chief of the General Administrative 
Files of the F.C.A.” 

The records of the Credit Union 
National Association, which go back to 
January 1, 1938, show that since that 
date 340 new credit unions have been 
chartered in Pennsylvania. The total 
of credit unions in the State is 639. 








How About Coal? 


Is your credit union making loans 
for coal purchases? This is not 
only a way to build loan volume 
and serve members; the Govern- 
ment is urging us to stock up on 
coal now to help even out seasonal 
distribution and ease transportation 
problems. 

Advertising fliers to members and 
personal solicitation will help build 
coal loans. CUNA Supply Co- 
operative, Madison, Wisconsin, has 
a poster specifically on this subject. 
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from the Managing Director: 


Tooling Up 


By Roy F. Bergengren 


A 


CONNECTICUT friend of mine 
sent me a clipping the other day 


from the Bridgeport Herald, 
issue of March 29, containing a two- 
column lead “Connecticut Credit 


Unions All-Out for Victory.” The 
story opened: “The Little Man Under 
the Umbrella, symbol of 95,000 mem- 
bers in Connecticut’s 191 credit unions, 
is all-out for Victory.” 

At the State League annual meeting 
at Hartford, credit unions put a half 
million dollars into Defense Bonds. 
The same day, at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Credit Union League, as 
noted elsewhere in THe Brincg, a par- 
ade of checks produced $556,000 for 
Defense Bonds. 

These are simply token subscrip- 
tions. They show how the credit 
unions are tooling up for the war. Just 
as Uncle Sam is preparing for a long 
war, so the credit unions have a long 
range program. We are enlisted “for 
the duration,” be it a year or a hun- 
dred years. 

In this connection, we are very 
anxious that all credit unions should 
keep two records which will be of the 
utmost value after the war. We have 
sent to every credit union of which we 
have any record a blank entitled “Roll 
of Honor.” It contains spaces for fifty 
names of men entering the service, 
with the date of entry and the branch 
of service. Additional blanks may be 
had free by writing to the Credit 
Union National Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin. By keeping this list cur- 
rent you will have, at the end of the 
war, a record for office display of 
which you will always be proud. At 
the same time we have sent another 
blank called the “Defense Bond and 
Stamp Record,” which has enough 
spaces on it so that you can keep your 
credit union Defense Bond record for 
two full years. Additional copies of 
this blank may also be had without 
charge. Here again the important 
thing to remember is that the record 
you want is the total of Defense Bonds 
and Stamps (a) bought by your credit 
union, (b) sold by your credit union to 
its members, and (c) bought by your 
members from any other source be- 
sides the credit union. While many 
credit unions are serving as issuing 
agents, in many plants credit union 
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members are buying Defense Bonds 
under a payroll deduction plan. Your 
primary interest is not the glorification 
of the credit union but the total effort 
of credit union men and women. 
Therefore we hope the credit unions 
will do their utmost to get the whole 
story, the stamps and bonds acquired 
by credit union members from any 
and all sources, including the credit 
union. 

We hope that credit unions will re- 
port their totals to the Leagues and 
the Leagues to CUNA. In Filene House 
will be one alcove dedicated to credit 
union service in this war. I believe it 
will disclose that hundreds of thous- 
ands of credit union members served 
in the armed forces and that billions 
of credit union dollars went to forge 
the great weapon of democracy which 
makes the outcome of this war so cer- 
tain. 

So let’s keep good records. They 
will constitute a fine chapter of credit 
union history. 


HEREVER I have gone in recent 

weeks to attend credit union 
meetings I have found a magnificent 
spirit. We know, within the credit un- 
ion movement, what this war means to 
democracy. When I find a credit union 
board which is worrying “about the 
future” I find it hard to understand. 
If we lose this war, we may be very 
certain that our credit unions will be 





Three Rules for Credit Union 
Treasurers 


1. Don’t take the job unless you 
like it. Don’t take it unless you 
like people. Don’t take it unless 
you believe in the members’ rights 
to the best life has to offer. 

2. When a member is difficult or 
ungrateful, forget it. Remember, 
many people feel grateful but 
somehow can’t express it. Re- 
member, many people have been 
bumped so often that they can’t 
believe anybody means well— 
especially with regard to money. 


3. Keep in touch with the credit 
union movement. When you run 
into a problem, share it with some- 
body. When you are getting great 
satisfaction out of the job, share 
it with somebody. This will save 
you grief and double the fun. 











swept away with all our other liberties. 
When we win this war—and we shall 
win it—we will have established for 
all time the might of democracy and 
its right to endure. In the process we 
shall have made secure the future of 
the credit union in the world. 


It is because we realize all this that 
credit unions everywhere are un- 
afraid. We are not worrying about 
Regulation W, because we know it is 
one of those things, like rationing 
sugar and automobiles and tires, es- 
sential to a successful war effort. We 
know, too, that we must promote thrift 
and savings vigorously—with much 
greater than average vigor—because it 
is one of our war jobs to see to it that 
our people have some savings for their 
protection when the war ends and the 
munitions business demobilizes. We 
will not worry about dividends; they 
are no longer important. Better that 
a member have $500 for his use when 
the war is over, even though he has 
been getting but 2 percent on it, than 
$25 on which he has been receiving 
5 per cent. 


FEEL very sure also that our credit 

unions will stand by their central 
organizations. “We must all hang to- 
gether,” said Franklin “or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” In union 
alone is the strength we need. There 
will be innumerable problems which 
will come up during the war which 
can only be properly solved by united 
action. I was surprised to note re- 
cently that a survey of chapters made 
by Tue Brince disclosed only 204 of 
them. There should be a chapter in 
every locality where there are a few 
credit unions, for they would all bene- 
fit from meeting together monthly to 
discuss common problems. On the 
other hand the Founders’ Club which 
is our symbol of self-perpetuating 
organization ability, is showing up well 
with steady additions. The organiza- 
tion of new credit unions, taken as a 
whole, improves a little but it is far 
from satisfactory. Wars are not won 
any more by digging in; they are won 
by motion forward and we must all 
unite to make very certain that, day 
by day, the credit union is brought to 
the service of more and more people. 


So we accept the challenge of the 
war. It will not be easy. It will not 
be short. We are fighting the two 
strongest military units ever organ- 
ized. But the potential strength is with 
us and with our brave allies. 

And at the end of each day let us— 
each and every one—ask of himself: 
“What have I done this day to help win 
the war?” When we can all answer in 
unison that our contribution has been 
for that day the maximum of our 
capacity—then we shall win the war. 
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It's 
YOUR hility, too 


UPPLIES for credit unions are still available. Forms will 
be available as long as there is anything left to print on. 
There will be difficulties, however. Paper is harder to get. The 
Directors of your CUNA Supply Cooperative have tentatively 
approved a policy of eliminating certain forms not ii common 
use. Other forms may be combined in order to conserve paper. 


EEP it in mind that metal is a crucial war material. In order- 

ing supplies, keep it in mind that orders may be harder to fill 
and shipment may be slower. Don’t hoard, of course—hoarding 
will work hardship on everybody. But order a little in advance. 
It’s always good business to anticipate your needs; it’s better 
business now. 





Jackets or envelopes for Defense 
Bonds and stamp books will be avail- 
able within the next two weeks. At- 
tractively designed in red and blue, 


they carry a picture of the Little Man 





and a credit union message. 











CUNA Supply Cooperative 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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